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ROYAL DANISH sf eh, PORCELAIN 


Manufactory near the castle of Frederiksborg, in the suburbs 

of Copenhagen. The director, Herr Schon, kindly gave me one 

of his own assistants as guide. He was full of enthusiasm for 
his subject, and found in me a most sympathetic listener. In Paris I 
had seen and admired the Royal Copenhagen new underglaze, and a 
long sojourn in Sweden and Denmark made me even more appreciative 
of the fine national feeling and truth of color in the designs. 

This new porcelain is made of hard ‘‘pate,’’ painted in ‘‘grand feu’’ 
colors. Those employed are white, pale pink and amber tints, and 
different shades of green. These only can bear the high temperature 
necessary for the burning, but even with this simple palette the effect 
produced is wonderful. The designs have originality, simplicity and a 
marvelous atmospheric quality and tenderness of effect unequaled in 
any other ware. The conditions under which they are produced are 
peculiar perhaps to Denmark. She is a small country and by no means 
a rich one. It is impossible for the strong and growing school of 
modern artists to find adequate patronage in the sale of paintings. In the 
Royal Copenhagen works, however, many have steady employment, good 
pay, and a field for artistic growth. The more important designs are never 
duplicated and are signed with the artist’s name. Every advantage is 
given the designers; they have free admission to the Zodlogical 
Gardens and the museums, vacations from time to time for the purpose 
of ‘‘plein-air’’ study, and an allowance for the traveling necessary for 
searching for new and interesting motives. Among the artists are M. 
Host, Mortensen, Krog, Liisberg and Gerhard Heilmann. One great 
charm of their work is its northern character. Here we see the low 
tones, the tender melancholy, the luminous, misty atmosphere of Scan- 
dinavia. One design is a snowy slope where the silver moonlight slants 
under dark pines; another a flight of wild ducks above a wide stretch of 
sea; another a line of polled willows, ashy pale against a storm cloud 
which rolls slowly in from a fjord. Here is a placque with a 
quaint touch of humor; a troop of fat, unwieldy barnyard geese 
trumpeting wistfully, with uplifted heads, as a V of their wild brethren 
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sweeps across the sky. Another de- 
sign, beautiful in color, is so broadly 
‘‘conventionalized”’ that for a moment 
I am puzzled in making out the sub- 
ject. I find it to be a row of pinky- 
white little pigs extending around a 
wide-mouthed jar or vase. The vague 
background is an ashy blue. The 
pigs make a most effective design 
lying twisted together in a kind of 
seroll, while below waving gray and 
brown lines suggest the brink of a 
muddy pool. A queer subject, cer- 
tainly, but I assure you those little 
pigs and their surroundings make a 
most delightful ‘‘spot’’ for the eyes 
to rest upon. There are many beau- 
tiful floral designs, also, delicate 
northern flowers like the linnza or 
twin-flower, and strange, graceful 
algee from the Baltic. 

About five hundred people are em- 
ployed in the Royal Porcelain works. 
Of this number one hundred are 
young women who paint in the over- 
glaze department. Very fine work is 
done here, and there are many appli- 
cants always waiting for vacancies. 
Women of the higher classes are 
much more independent in the Scan- 
dinavian countries than in France or 
Italy, and to have ‘‘something to do’’ 
and do it well is not considered de- 
rogatory to a gentlewoman’s position. 

In point of numbers, the great 
output of the manufactory is the 
overglaze blue-and-white ware, the 
‘‘mussel-malet,’’ as it is called in 
Danish, which has long made the 
name of the manufactory familiar. 
This is produced in 1,500 different 
shapes, each having a number, to 
avoid confusion when ordering pieces 
for broken sets. The shapes vary 
according to national taste. Those 
destined for Denmark and Germany 
are much alike, those for France dif- 
fer materially, while again the English 
and American taste show slight varia- 
tion. We may note, by the way, that 
the Copenhagen manufactory fur- 
nishes our navy with the fluted ware 
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This manufactory has been in existence about 125 years. It was 
founded in 1772 by a chemist named Miiller, who was assisted by a 
deserter from the Fiirstenberg factory. It encountered many difficulties, 
however, and to save it from utter failure, King Christian VII purchased 
it from the original company. The work done 
at this time showed little of especial interest 
with the exception of the Flora Danica service, 
decorated with specimens of the whole Danish 
flora. At first this was made only for the 
Danish kings, but now it can be purchased by 
the public. As botanical specimens, the designs 
are a marvel of beauty and accuracy, but they 
are poorly adapted to the decoration of a table 
service. Later the manufactory produced, in 
biseuit, the best known works of the famous 
Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen, but the sale was 
not large enough for profit and after the war of 
1864 the Government sold the manufactory to 
Herr Falck, who, in turn, sold it in 1882 to the 
limited company ‘‘Aluminia,’’ which owned a 
large manufactory of crockery. The new owners 
were permitted to keep the old title of Royal 
Copenhagen Manufactory. The ancient trade 
mark, as well as the present one, is a crown and 
three waved lines, the latter being a symbol of 
the three Danish waters, the ‘‘Sound’’ and the 
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two ‘‘Belts.’”’ At the time of my 
visit a special placque was being 
prepared for the birthday of the 
Danish queen. These ‘‘Fosseldag’’ 
or birthday placques and others 
commemorating notable events, are 
much in vogue in Denmark. For 
the marriage of the Princess Inge- 
borg and Prince Carl of Sweden 
2,000 only were made, but before 
the day of issue orders for 10,000 
were received, and the morning of the sale a crowd filled the streets 
before the salesroom of the factory. The Order of Odd Fellows in 
Denmark, who wished to raise the sum of 40,000 kroners to build a 
hospital for lepers in Iceland, also had 2,000 placques made, having on 
a white ground a device in blue of St. George and the Dragon, a doubly 
appropriate one, as it is not only the device of the society, but the 
dragon has been, from time immemorial, symbolic of a plague. The 
cost of each placque at the factory was two kroners and a half; it sold 
to the public for five kroners, and the neat little sum of $1,400 was thus 
made up for the Lepers’ Hospital. 

During the last few years the chemist of the manufactory, Herr 
Engelhardt, has been experimenting with full or partial glazing crystal- 
lizations. He alone has the secret, and very few are produced. 
Beautiful things they are, but at present not within the reach of those 
with moderately filled purses. I saw one tiny vase marked five hundred 
kroners, though there were others for one hundred kroners. Only about 
three out of twenty of these new experiments pass successfully through 
the burning. ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S HOUSE PLAN. No. II 


A STORY-AND-A-HALF HOUSE WITH NURSERY 
ON FIRST FLOOR 


OST of us find house building, like everything else in life, a 
M choice between the necessary and the wished-for. One may be 
able to spend only a small amount upon a house, and yet have 
a fondness for fine-grained and colored hardwoods; if the 
wise housekeeper must choose between these and abundant, airy closet 
room—life is too short and too precious to sacrifice time and comfort for 
appearance in our small home house. The stairway is a feature of the 
house which resolves itself into a thing of beauty if given only half a 
chance, but this bare half chance means space, and space costs. It may 
be that within one’s limit can come a beautiful hall and stairway with a 
bare kitchen, or a convenient kitchen planned to save labor and time, 
with a simple stair climbing up-between two walls. A fine stairway 
and hall cost time and labor to keep beautiful, and the inconvenient 
kitchen entails an endless round of really needless drudgery, resulting 
in wearied muscles and rasped nerves. The fine stairway may be allur- 
ing, but a sunny temper is far more beautiful; if one can be conscious 
that the choice rests between these two, it will not be hard to make. 
The rooms we are to live in and do our work in are the essentials; the 
passageways may be left to their simple office. Still some may choose 
the hall, even in a small house, making it their family room where they 
spend their social hours, and their receiving room where they greet their 
guests. Emphatically it belongs to each one, in building his own house, 
to choose according to his own taste or need. 

Long ago there was evolved in our middle-class houses a room called 
the ‘‘parlor’’—a ‘‘company room.’’ The typical parlor was kept dark- 
ened and sacred to—hospitality? 1am not speaking of the ideal of the 
parlor, but of its actual historic existence among us. There were happy 
exceptions to the type. I remember too vividly certain poetic parlors 
of long ago ever to forget them. Though we have discarded in our 
eight and nine room houses the old shut-up parlor, it is inconceivable 
that the throwing open of the very heart of the house to any stranger 
who may enter our front door can ever be less than constant torture to 
housewife or a family to whom home is not merely a name; moreover, 
if children belong to the household, one needs a room apart from the 
family living rooms where one may receive the passing guest without 
danger of risking a child’s character by exposure to any speech or 
mannerism that can— nay, must have a tendency to make itself con- 
scious. This is.‘‘another story,’’ and a very large one, but it is one of 
the essentials to consider in building a house; so, if for no other reason, 
for the sake of the children, have a reception-room. 

Plan No. 2 is built with the first floor eighteen inches from the 
ground, and the first story nine feet high. The interior woodwork is of 
white pine, excepting the floors, which are of Georgia pine. The exterior 
walls are of cement; this, if of good quality and properly put on, will 
last a century with never a penny’s expense for paint or repairs; its 
color is harmonious anywhere, and vines love to clamber over it. 
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comes from hot-water pipes, the back of this arrangement should be, for 
a width of eight inches, of one height, twenty-four inches. Where the 
height of the front is twenty-four inches, there the top is twenty-four 
inches wide; where the height of the front is less than twenty-four 
inches, there the available top for the children is sixteen inches. Where 
hot-air registers supply the heat, the tops, while varying in height from 
eight to twenty-four inches, are or may be of uniform width, twenty- 
four inches. Every inch of the interior of this combination, tables, seats, 
couches and heat supply protector, should be easily accessible for clean- 
ins, either by hinged lid tops, or hinged door fronts. There should be 
one inch space between the front siding and the floor, and between the 
top and the wall for the exit of heat. Thus the heat is evenly distributed 
just where most needed—next the floor and next the wall. The heat 
from the wall space meets and warms the constantly incoming fresh 
out-door air at the windows, through the strip sash arrangement explained 
in the first paper. There need be no cold little feet or blue little fingers 
as the children play where they love best to be, in front of the windows 
at the eighteen, twenty and twenty-four inch tops. The eight-inch tops 
make warm, cosy seats for very small children or footstools for older 
people, while the other tops of varying heights make capital couches or 
play-tables for them all. On a line with the tops of the windows a shelf 
runs around the two outer walls. 

It seems too bad not to have an open fire in the nursery. At an expense 
of not more than sixty dollars a chimney and common brick fireplace 
might be built in this room, or if the house were heated by hot-water, 
the chimney near the front of the house might be dispensed with; and 
cis nursery fireplace could be built with three flues instead of one, thus 
erving also for furnace and laundry stove, when the extra cost of 
‘ursery fireplace need not be more than twenty dollars, exclusive of 
furnishing—basket, andirons, ete. 

The stairs to the second floor and to the cellar have each two substan- 
tial hand rails. All steps in this house have ten and one-half inch tread 
and six and one-half inch rise. 

The arrangement between Cining-room and kitchen is specially 
planned for economy of labor and time. The closet marked ‘‘Brooms’”’ 
is for brooms, dusters, dustpans, dust cloths and kitchen and serving 
aprons in use. It opens into both kitchen and dining-room by doors 
that are raised and lowered on pulleys. The floor of the broom closet is 
eighteen inches above the house floor. This eighteen-inch space is occu- 
pied by four drawers—two in the kitchen and two in the dining-room. 
The two kitchen drawers hold floor cloths and other cleaning cloths; the 
dining-room drawers are for soiled table linen. 

The china closet is divided into upper and lower divisions—cupboards 
above and cupboard and drawers below. Each division—the upper and 
the lower—is divided into right, left and middle parts. The middle 
lower part is a cupboard for the keeping of cookies, cakes, table sugars, 
ete. The right part has four drawers for table silver. The left part is a 
wider space, and has four larger drawers for table linens. In the upper 
division the right part has two doors, upper and lower. The lower is 
wood-paneled, measuring twenty-two by twenty-four inches. It swings 
to the right and opens to a compartment twenty-four inches high, wide 
and deep. It has two shelves besides its own floor and also opens by a 
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sliding door to a shelf in 
the kitchen at the left 
hand of the kitchen sink. 
It is compartment No. 2. 
Above the door to No. 2 
is a glass-paneled door, 
also swinging to the right, 
which opens to china 
shelves. The middle part 
has two glass-paneled 
doors opening the full 
height of the upper divi- 
sion to china shelves. The 
left part is a wider space. 
It has four doors, two 
glass-paneled, opening tuo 
shelves for glass or china, 
and two wood-paneled ; of 
these, the one next the wall is fifteen inches wide by twenty-four 
inches high, swings to the left, against the wall, and opens into 
a cold or fresh-air closet, marked ‘‘C.’’ It is eighteen inches wide, 
twenty-four inches high and twenty-four inches deep. The outside 
door slides and is protected from the outer side by a close, strong, 
galvanized wire netting. The closet has three shelves, counting the 
bottom one, and a sliding door opening to the large kitchen shelf at 
the right of the sink. This fresh-air closet is a convenient place at all 
seasons for fresh meats, and salads and desserts as they are prepared in 
the kitchen can be put here ready to serve in the dining-room. In wis 
ter this closet saves ice bills. At the right of the fresh-air closet tl 
second wood-paneled door, swinging also to the left, opens to compari- 
ment No. 1, identical in every respect with No. 2, excepting that it has 
only one shelf above the floor of the compartment, and that is eighteen 
inches above it. The sliding door opens to the large shelf in the kitchen 
at the right of the sink. This is the reason of No. 1 and No. 2. As the 
courses or china of any meal are removed from the table they are placed 
on one of the two shelves in No. 1. When the table is cleared this door 
is closed. In the kitchen the sliding door opening into this compartment 
can be pushed up, the remains of the courses cared for and the soiled 
china neatly piled on the broad shelf at the right of the sink. As the 
pieces are washed and rinsed they are passed on to the draining shelf at 
the left of the sink. Here sliding door No. 2 is pushed up and the 
pieces are wiped and put directly on one of the three shelves in No. 2. 
Here they remain in their places or are easily distributed from the din- 
ing-room side. This arrangement could be reversed for a left-handed 
person. And, of course, both No. 1 and No. 2 can be used for removes. 
All of these china closet and compartment door openings are fitted with 
rubber tubing, against which the doors are firmly held when closed by 
strong spring. latches or locks to exclude kitchen odors and noises. 

In the kitchen is a large sink, flanked on the right by a shelf two feet 
wide by four feet long, and on the left by a draining shelf two feet 
square. Back of the shelf at the right are the two sliding doors opening 
into the fresh-air closet and into compartment No. 1, and back of the 
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inches wide into shelves and cubby holes for bills, receipts, grocer and 
butcher books, household account books, cook books and perhaps the 
current magazine. In the center part are three drawers above for writing 
paper, envelopes, stamps and postal cards. Below the drawers the outer 
part is left free and open. The inkstand may rest here, and there may 
be racks on the sides for pen and pencil. This simple writing-desk 
arrangement may save more steps, time and annoyance sometimes than 
even the china-closet arrangement. 

The door from the kitchen into the back passage hangs on rollers. 
There is no space for it to swing open. A door may be so hung that it 
will never stick or balk, and a touch will move it. 

There is a door shown that swings in over the broad step at the head 
of the cellar stairs, though this door might be dispensed with or replaced 
by a gate. 

' The ice-box faces the outside door for light from door and window, 
and there is room between it and the window for its door to swing back 
against the wall. 

The back passage window sill projects sixteen inches, forming a table 
for cleaning lamps; under it, pulling out at the ends, is a drawer to hold 
wicks and all lamp cleaning materials, and under the drawer is a closet 
with a shallow granite ware or galvanized iron pan fitted into the bot- 
tom to hold the oil cans. 

The walk to the back porch inclines gradually from the street till it 
is on a level with the porch floor, so that bicycles are rolled without any 
tugging into the wheel room. 

The cellar contains vegetable and fruit rooms, furnace and coal bins 
and laundry. 

The front piazza has a clear space ten feet square for sitting-room, 
and there is a seat at the right of the front door. 

On the second floor are two pleasant bedrooms with ample closets, a 
linen closet, and large storage room. The stairway is left open above so 
that by the two large windows in the storage room the stairs and passage 
below are well lighted. In the open space at the left of the stairway 
may be contrived a light, convenient sewing-room. 

Nina C. KInney. 








WINDOW GARDENS 


E are never so far from nature as we may fancy ourselves to 

be, and he is an insensate creature, truly, who does not feel 

a pleasant thrill on seeing and smelling and feeling, in the 

air, a windowful of flowers and plants. The sweeping, grace- 

ful leaves of a palm delightfully relieve the angularity of aroom and the 

popular rubber plant deserves its place in the corner because its fresh, 

strong green isareminder of the ampler green out of doors. A house with- 
out plants is like a house without a child, or a cat, or an open fire. 

A fondness for plants is an amiable weakness, even when to an out- 
sider it seems to have been carried to excess. A housekeeper may not 
be able to afford paintings, or to collect Roger Paynes and Cobden San- 
dersons, her porcelains may suggest the bargain counter, her rugs may 
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have been made in Philadelphia, she may sport a chromo and a worsted 
motto, but with geraniums selling at eight cents apiece she need not be 
forlorn. Fortunately she may have an indoor garden without upsetting 
the household economy if only the window ledges are broad enough. 
In crowded tenement districts, even in streets of shops and factories, 
the sight of a primrose or hyacinth is not unusual. The English have 
a more decided taste for flowers than we, and make more of little gar- 
dens and window greenery; but the fondness is certainly growing in 
America, and is to be encouraged. The keeping of plants is a whole- 
some and satisfying custom. 

In the construction of window gardens there need be much less con- 
sideration of means than in the permanent furnishings of a house. 
Unless one goes in for orchids and new strains of chrysanthemums, the 
expense of starting and maintaining a number of plants is slight. The 
simplest arrangement is to place the pots on the window sill and let it go 
at that, but here, at the outset, we meet the objection that earthen pots 
are such ugly things. Chiefly because we have allowed ourselves to 
think so, madame. As a matter of fact, their dull red is a color 
complement to the verdure, and if they are washed once a week, as 
they must be to remove the film of mold and alge that gathers on 
them, as a result of dampness, they need not be unsightly. Ugly or 
not, they are the best inventions of their kind. Porcelain will not do. 
It chills the roots and is not porous. An earthen pot, filled with rich 
soil, comes nearer to the natural habitat of a plant than any other recep- 
tacle. Don’t paint it, either, for it can not sweat so readily and soon 
becomes shabby. As to the varied forms that have been attempted, in 
order to disguise the purpose of the pot, they are seldom graceful or 
successful. After all, do we want a Chinese sang de boeuf filled with 
dirt? Hanging logs made of terra cotta, from which the paint peels, as 
a result of moisture, are not admirable, any more than are folding beds 
that make believe they are book cases and ice chests. 
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What the potters might do for us, and it is a wonder that they 
haven’t, is to make a diversity in depth, instead of turning out all their 
wares in one proportion and pattern. There are plants with long, pars- 
nip-shaped roots that ought to have an almost cylindrical pot, but where 
ean you find it? And there are plants with thready roots and wide 
leaves that need shallow earth, yet you must put them into a bulky re- 
ceptacle, adding useless depth in order to gain needed surface. But if 
you must have an ornamental window, the affair is not impossible, be- 
cause every china shop has jardiniéres to sell at nearly any price you like 
to pay, and you may set your plant, pot and all, into one of these re- 
ceptacles, and the bricky red you dislike will be concealed. If the gap 
between the pot and the jardiniére is too obvious, it may be filled with 
old moss—the florists keep it,—although slugs and spiders and other 
small deer are fond of it. Jardiniéres of Tokanabé ware, which is a 
red, unglazed clay, but finer, harder, better and more variously shaped 
than the earth of the usual pots, are excellent for stands and windows. 

Next comes the matter of arrangement, and here it is impossible to 
make a definite rule, because the plant that would look well here needs 
more sun, and the plant that looks well there is a lover of the shade; 
tender things must be kept back from the chill that creeps under the 
sashes, and must not nod against the cold glass. Again, you have to 
consider the illumination of the room, and for that reason it is a mis- 
take to put callas, tall roses, auraucarias and the like in the middle of the 
group, for they shut out light. The happiest effect is gained when the 
window asserts itself and becomes the center of a mass of green, rather 
than a background for floral silhouettes. Tall plants should, therefore, 
stand at the sides, and frame the window. If the picture needs a cen- 
tral point, the bird cage can be suspended there, or a hanging pot or 
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basket with drooping vines, or an aquarium can be put on the window 
ledge; or, if it is a bay window, and the space can be spared, a palm 
looks well, especially if placed ona low stand—none better than a stand 
of Chinese teak. Kentia balmoreana is probably the most reliable of 
palms for the house. Mine has kept green for several years, though 
scale and mealy bugs occasionally appear upon it—where they come from 
goodness knows—and it goes into the yard to play with the wind and 
rain allsummer. The effect of a frame of foliage can be heightened by 
hanging epiphytes beside the window: orchids, tillandsia and stag-horn 
ferns, these being rooted toslabs of cork, and by placing oxalis or other 
small-leaved, copiously flowering plants on swinging brackets up the 
casings. Vegetation is not likely to thrive near the top of a room be- 
cause of the heat and dryness and shadow there. 

Plants enough to make a show can be puton a shelf, properly braced, 
inside of the window. If one has a bay he may find a little amphi- 
theater, ascending toward the windows, to be useful, the plants oceupy- 
ing its steps; but this puts the lower plants in shadow, and a reversal 
of this plan is afforded in the stands of wire that are made with one, 
two or three steps, and being mounted on casters can be drawn into the 
middle of the room on cold nights. Each little step, or gallery, is 
floored with a zine pan, and pans of this kind may also be set directly 
on the window sills. It is well to keep them filled with light, clean 
earth and sand, as this gives more solid footing to the pots when set 
into it, and also preserves the moisture about their roots. In potting a 
plant, first drop into the pot bits of broken earthenware, shell or char- 
coal, and see that the hole is not obstrueted—this is to secure drainage 
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—then put in the earth, making sure that the roots are firmly inclosed 
by it. The soil is to be pressed, but not packed. 

There is a percentage of failure in all enterprises, and one will have 
to achieve success in window gardening through experience, rather than 
through advice. Various manuals on the subject are worth perusal. 
But read with a discerning eye and unheated mind the promises of seeds- 
men in those gaudy catalogues they put out in March, because these 
promises oftener indicate a desire to sell their goods than to benefit 
mankind. It is hard to think that a merchant can do this; yet, after 
various expenses and tribulations with roses that blow like the north 
wind—on paper, and lilies that charge the precinct with perfume,—on 
paper, and violets that conceal a silver dollar—on paper; you resolve as 
the last of these marvels ends a sickly existence and dwindles back into 
the earth, to keep to the old favorites, geranium, fuchsia, nicotiana, 
hyacinth, tulip, gloxinia, cyclamen, two or three of the cacti, a century 
plant, ferns, Lycopodium, striped grass, calceolaria, genesta, amaryllis, 
begonias, asters and chrysanthemums. And even here you get the best 
results when you buy them at a hot house and give them to the poor as 
soon as they have done flowering, because a plant ‘‘rests’’ for an uncon- 
scionable time after its feat of bloom. Still, there is a pleasure in 
watching a growth from the seed. One thing may be commonly relied 
on if you buy the bulbs early in the winter, and that is the Chinese 
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‘‘sacred lily.’ Two or three of these bulbs, half-buried in clean 
pebbles ina dish on your window ledge, where they get the sun, and 
kept nearly covered with water, will riot in bloom of a delicious 
fragrance. It is accounted a sign of luck when the flowers appear by 
Christmas, probably because they arrive at a time when the window has 
little else to show in the way of bloom. Their long bright leaves, that 
grow half an inch a day, are even more pleasant to see than the flowers, 
which are small and papery; and in a large decorated bowl, they make 
a pretty center for a window display. 

In summer hardy plants should be placed in the yard, unless one 
lives in a fiet, in which case they ean be accommodated in a window box 
on the outer ledge, where they will get the air and rain, though inci- 
dentally they may fall on somebody, and may lose more or less earth in 
the heavy pelting of a shower. The best service of domesticated vege- 
tation is to brighten the winter days and keep summer alive in our 
hearts, as it recalls it in color and fragrance to the eye and the nostrils. 

CHARLES M. SKINNER. 
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A CAVE HOUSE. 


HE first and only rudeness I encountered in provincial! wander- 

ings came froma priest. And perhaps he was justified by 

long suffering with peeping tourists. I had just gathered 

courage to ask my way among the rock houses of Marmoutier 

and Rochecarbon, and lifted a hand to knock, looking confidently 

through an opening in a gate which disclosed in the courtyard of a 

seminary, or other holy retreat, the presence of a goodly and robust 

priest. But his face reddened as he saw me; he hastened forward, 

and when I thought him in the act to ask what the American 
woman desired, he slapped the panel shut and locked it in my face. 

This was humiliating to a seeker after knowledge. But farther on 
were peasants, one of whom I found much better mannered than the 
priest. 

A strong levee has bound the north side of the treacherous Loire 
hundreds of years. Banks of sand and alluvial stretches, its ancient 
barriers, are forsaken. Behind these rises its true bank, a cliff 
stretching from Rochecarbon to Vouvray and Montlouis, full of cave 
dwellings, which show from Tours like dark windows or rabbit holes 
in the rock. 

A steam tram which runs along the entire front of these one-sided 
villages, passes all the burrows in review. The land rises in irreg- 
ular terraces, and many modern houses stand in the foreground, 
buried in gardens. But the eye roves from them to the caves. Some 
fronts are fantastically treated, with brick work or open carved vesti- 
bules, or pillars roughly rounded. One house is a graven fortress 
on a detached rock. Stairs give access to a railed roof garden at the 
top. 

Steps cut in stone wind upward from terrace to terrace. The big 
chimney of one dwelling stands exactly in front of a door above. 
Far up a few look deserted. And one window shows iron bars while 
its companion door stands vacantly open. Facings of stone fair as 
marble are to be seen. And at least one chimney rises through a 
thick bed of flowers. Vines also trail around entrances, and some 
places take on the jaunty airs of playing chateau. The top row has 
chimneys in the field above, standing stark against the sky-line, or 
smothered in foliage. The cliff is of a very light gray color, and all 
doors look clean cut as if carved out by a knife, though the sharp 
sunlight casts black shadows within them. Mountain ash, cedar and 
locust trees thickly clothe the terraces. 

I had seen and examined cave houses at Loches, but they were 
more or less deserted; while these opposite Tours seemed to have 
been improved as holdings and to have lacked few tenants since the 
days of the Romans. 

Washerwomen had lines stretched beside an arm of the Loire, 
and were busy at the water edge. A town’s washing flaunted whitely, 
being made here, as everywhere in France, the occasion for a public 
festival of concerted labor. 

Although contemned bya priest, I was determined to see the 
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interior of at least one cave house; so taking for guide an ascending 
street which wound through what might be called ramparts of those 
upper fastnesses, I went stubbornly on. The street was so narrow 
that smooth round pillars of stone a foot and a half high, set to 
defend walls from carts, appeared also the pedestrian’s only refuge. 
While I was pursuing this track a quarry-like gap higher up 
tempted me, and finding the path to it I came to a half-buried house. 

It is said the purest French in France is spoken around Tours. 
One of the gentlest-tongued peasants I ever saw came out of the 
house, ready to turn an honest franc, but in any case willing to guide 
my feet to St. Martin’s holy well. For what other object could 
madame have in seeking les caves? Assuredly, she herself was the 
concierge who carried the key; and she took it off its nail, silencing 
her barking dog. 

But before making my pilgrimage to St. Martin’s well, I con- 
fessed the attraction of the cave houses. Could she not show me 
some interiors? 

Gladly would she show madame whatever she had the liberty of 
entering; but her friends the blanchisseuses were not at home. They 
were indeed washing beside the Loire. But if madame cared to look 
through the windows—the doors being locked—she would be exceed- 
ingly happy to conduct madame. 

Madame did care, and the guide obligingly opened swinging 
sashes ina front of rock, showing a deliciously cool place, paved 
with tile brick, the high ceiling of irregular hollowed rock resembling 
clouds. A chimney, a bed, and other necessary furniture made 
habitable and pleasant the home of a blanchisseuse. One house was 
much like another in this vicinity. And the peasant led me a little 
lower toa stable which had formerly been used as a dwelling, being 
provided with fireplace and oven hole. A stone tank had been cut in 
the floor to contain horse feed. Sure footed and docile must have 
been the nags which climbed to such stabling. Doors and windows 
were fitted in the solid cliff side. 

To reach St. Martin’s fountain we turned back and rounded a 
steep cape in what had once been the shore of the Loire; descending 
afterward many carved steps to the height’s base. Here was a 
cavern, and the woman unlocked the gate of a railing which pro- 
tected it from chance visitors. A figure of the patron saint of 
Tours stood above in the rock. The dark hollow stretched far under 
the hill out of sight. Blackness met us at the extremity of the well 
in the floor, which was surrounded by an iron railing with a gate. . 
This permitted pilgrims to descend a short flight of steps to the 
water, shining lucent below on its white sand. The peasant went 
down timorously to get mea drink, grasping a rod fixed in the rock 
for the venturer to hold while he dips. 

We both felt the chill of that underground place, however holy it 
might be. When I had tasted the delicious limpid water, beneficial 
to my soul, she assured me, as well as to my body, I pressed her to tell 
me what was back in the darkness. 

‘‘O madame!’’ she impressively responded, ‘‘there are bones! 
Seven blessed martyrs perished there in times of persecution. And 
they have never been removed. Myself, I fear them. For however 
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just they were, madame, it is not to be denied that they are now 
bones !”’ 
~~ ‘Have you never been farther than the well?’ 

‘**Me, madame!’’ 

‘‘Has no one explored this cavern with a torch?” 

‘*A torch! Blessed St. Martin !’’ 

Our low voices seemed to roll off under the hill. The echo of that 
old myth, the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, was here around me in 
underground Touraine. 

I was prone to slide one foot before the other in a cautious skate 
toward blackness hanging like a velvet curtain, but other openings 
into St. Martin’s pool might lurk unheralded in the natural pavement. 
My guide’s dubious quavering near the entrance also warned me that 
I might wear out her patience before she had done the service most 
desired, which was to climb farther along and higher up the cliff 
with me than I had yet gone. 

We left St. Martin’s fountain and she again locked its portal, and 
threaded among rocks the path by which we had to ascend. Custom 
had not dulled her interest in those ancient strongholds above, or 
blinded her to their utility. She told me how cool a cave house was 
in summer and how warm in winter. And when the mighty Loire 
rose in freshets, obliterating islands. and threatening his eight 
hundred year levee, cave dwellers could stand complacently in their 
doors and look down on him. 

The embellishments and repairs needed by such. homesteads were 
no heavy burden. Flowers and vines grew almost voluntarily in the 
moist, bright Touraine climate. No plaster could fall from the rock 
interior. The chimney shaft, bored upward, could not lean; and if 
it lost its stone coping in the field above, smoke would ascend as well 
through an uncoped flue. Damage to doors and windows must be 
trivial accidents in an everlasting habitation. 

We climbed to that particular front which I indicated as my 
choice. This was a dismantled, doorless and windowless eyrie under 
the very eaves of the cliff. Its ragged stone chimney barely jutted 
above the level of the sward on top. We were ina deserted part of 
the continuous town which stands with its back in the hill, and saw 
no one on the terraces we ascended. The stone staircase, which at last 
led sheer up to the door, was so broken and defaced that there was 
danger of slipping off the top step and sliding down a plane to the 
bottom. 

Ruined castles are always open to the public. But uninhabited 
houses keep something of privacy which bars the intruder. I hesi- 
tated on the sill. I had taxed my guide’s attendance far beyond the 
custom of pilgrims to St. Martin’s well. She craved her dismissal at 
the cave’ house, and I let her go, glad to be isolated, and out of the 
neighborhood of smart-flowered villas. I could find my way down 
alone and really had no further need of her. So we parted with 
amiable good-days, and I turned into my Roman dwelling. 

It was to be my cave house for a brief space. The sunlight, which 
seems silver at Tours, stretched within the door on the rock pavement. 
The illumination at the back of the spacious room was probably like 
that of a sea cavern. Before settling myself asa successor of Roman 
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Gauls I explored the inner chamber with that instinct which drives a 
woman to look under even a folding bed when it is let down. Fagot 
bark and twigs were eddied into dark corners of what had evidently 
been a fuel room. Of course there were no windows in this burrow; 
or fissures in dim walls or rock-scrolled ceiling. But beside the inner 
door, where one could unwarily plunge for want of stairs which prob- 
ably lay rotting in blackness below, was an oblong cut in the floor to 
some under apartment. 

The extent and variety of eave-house fronts in the continuous vil- 
lage, had worked some confusion in my mind. But this individual 
feature made its impression with a shock. What might not lurk in 
that pit? The novelty of inhabiting a cave house for a few minutes 
was spoiled by this discovery of a back entrance to the unknown. I 
sat down, however, on my only piece of furniture, a stool left in front 
of the chimney. White wood ashes and a bit of charred stick, 
unsodden by weather, littered the hearth; as if some intermittent owner 
came occasionally to warm the deserted stones. I wondered whether 
these caves were owned by their inmates, or held under what might 
be called a cliff-lord. Perhaps each belonged to the descendant of 
him who had hollowed it out in Roman days; and issue had failed in 
this empty abode. As neighbors conducted the last inconvenient 
funeral they must have heaved a sigh of relief. 

The oven hole yawned beside the chimney. A housewife had 
once clumped across the rock floor to draw out loaves. And food 
being ready, she had knelt to make a speaking tube of the flue, and 
call her family from labor in the field on the roof. At evening, when 
the Loire shone like a polished mirror, or reflected pink and yellow 
clouds, she sat beside the chimney of her neighbor and received news 








from terraces below. The whole ménage was simple as housekeeping 
in a bird’s nest. Water from St. Martin’s well diluted the wine of 


this plentiful land, and for their infrequent cleansings the family took 
to the Loire. Winter found the fuel room piled to the top of its 
hollow with fagots, and no doubt the lower vault was a storehouse 
for grain and meat and drink. The children grew sure-footed as 
goats, and their mother pitied flat-land dwellers who must expose 
their little ones to the dangers of a level. 

The wooden-shod peasant housewife of a far-past century, gazing 
across at the bright city of Tours, saw the towers of Charlemagne and 
St. Martin rising from the buttresses of a great religious pile, and not 
isolated fragments as I saw them. And she was privileged also to see 
the wonder of her generation and of all generations since pass by on 
the embankment, surrounded by troops with clanking harness. Then 
the cave-dwelling women stood in their doors like abashed and 
humble Elijahs: for it was the delivering Maid, who heard Voices. 

In later times the revolution, having its head at Paris, must have 
ill persuaded these peasants to leave such strongholds and join a mob 
around a guillotine. Touraine was ever a kindly land, even in days 
of hunger and tyranny. 

I glanced behind me at the one wall unbroken by window, door or 
chimney, where the long fifteenth-century trestle-bed once stretched 
its length for the entire family. A horrible ery like a blast from 
some infernal trumpet, swept down the fireplace, filling the room and 
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echoing from vault and fuel chamber. I fell over with the stool, and 
was not conscious of another movement until I stood outside the cave 
house, at the foot of the broken steps, leaning on the roof of the 
house below. 

The sunshine, and fragrance, and tangle of growing things ought 
to have quieted a louder heart and rebuked such absurd loss of self- 
control. I laughed, and did not run any farther, and told myself I 
ought to be ashamed. But it was worth the fright and loss of self- 
respect to see and hear a cow again lowing down the chimney of a 
cave house. She thrust her head experimentally over the low parapet 
as if calling an inmate. Once more the rocky interior rumbled with 
the magnified ery. I had been turned out first by a priest and then 
by a cow. What her features or color were I cannot to this hour 
recall. She switched her tail, and lifted her chin from the chimney 
top to resume grazing. 

I like the unusual; a church with its pavement sunken below the 
contemporary level of "the world; the tang of Vouvray wine, which 
may only be enjoyed near the vineyard producing it because it will 
not travel; and hidden records, and the like. So in spite of these 
ignominies there was satisfaction in having achieved a brief house- 
keeping in one of the caverns of the Old World, such as seldom 
falls to American experience. MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 





ON THE PRACTICE OF REPOUSSE WORK 


VERY man has at one time or another an ambition to attempt 


something of which he has little or no knowledge; probably the 
fact of his ignorance of the subject has something to do with 
the bold way in which he tackles it. 

At one time my pet ideal of a hobby was to keep a little garden, so 
when in the course of events the opportunity arose, I went to an old 
gardener for advice, asking him with perhaps more bluntness than 
diplomacy: ‘‘How do you make a garden?”’ 

The answer was staggering in its simplicity: ‘‘Oh, you just dig your 
ground up and plant your seeds in it and they grow, that’s all.”’ 

‘‘But is that all there i is to do—it sounds easy?” 

‘‘Well, it wants a bit o’ judgment besides.”’ 

There is not much to be taught in the actual tauhatene of repoussé 
work as compared with the knowledge required in its design and appli- 
cation. There are few ‘‘tricks”’ in it that I am aware of, but a resumé 
of the principal methods may be of some use to the student and a source 
of enlightenment to the admirers of such work. 

In the first place it will be as well to assume that the general reader 
knows nothing whatever of the process beyond the fact that it is a very 
noisy one. Theterm repoussé only signifies pushed out, and is usually 
employed to describe ornament raised out of sheet metal. 

This ‘‘pushing out’’ or repoussé may be done with hammers, 
punches, old nails, the end of a poker, or any other similar implement 
according to the fancy of the operator, and the confidence he has in his 
ability to produce a given result by whatever means he employs. The 
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FROM THE GUILD OF HANDICRAFT 


usual tools, however, are punches about five inches long, with variously 
shaped ends, and are known as ‘‘repoussé punches.”’ 

In working, the tool is held upright, and the top is struck with a 
hammer sufficiently to make a depression in the metal, which is placed 
face downward on a yielding surface or ‘‘bed.” 

The nature of this bed varies with the requirements of the ornament; 
for instance, a small brooch or buckle with delicate ornament might be 
best done on thick sheet lead, which yields only very slightly, thus 
causing the ornament to be very sharply defined ; whereas large, bold relief 
requires a much softer bed; in fact, the first axiom to bear in mind is 
that the finer the detail of the ornament required the harder must be 
the bed upon which it is worked. It has been found that the best all- 
round basis for a repoussé bed is piteh, a substance in itself rather hard 
and very brittle, yet, when combined with grease or fat, becoming very 
plastic and sticky; the latter attribute will soon be discovered by the 
tyro with clean clothes on. 

Ina warm atmosphere the pitch itself might be sufficiently yielding to 
permit the metal being hammered into it, but, as probably the majority 
of repoussé workers live some distance from the equator, it will be 
necessary to soften the pitch somewhat by the addition of tallow 
candles. The proportion of tallow will vary with the season of the 
year and the temperature of the workshop or studio. In the sum- 
mer-time, for instance, one pound of tallow may be tried to seven pounds of 
pitch; while, in winter, the amount of fat will have to be quite doubled. 
It is safest in making this pitch ‘‘cement,’’ as it is named, to melt the 
pitch in an old pan, or a proper pitch kettle, and then to add a portion 
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only of the tallow and leave it to cool, when it may be tested by pressing 
the finger on the cold cement; if fit for use it will yield slightly with 
a firm pressure of the finger, and if struck witha hammer will not 
erack, or fly off in pieces, as it will when there is not enough tallow. If 
it is not right at the first time of testing, remelt it, and add more tallow 
if too hard, or more pitch if too soft. Remember that it will not do to 
use the same mixture all the year round; it must be modified occasion- 
ally to suit differences of temperature. The addition of a little dry plas- 
ter of paris makes it tougher and not quite so sticky; some workers 
advise powdered bath brick for the same purpose, but this is not nearly 
so good as plaster, as it makes the cement ‘‘shorter’’ or more brittle, 
i. e., liable to break in pieces like a biscuit. 

Having brought the cement to a proper degree of plasticity, it is next 
necessary to make the bed, which is done by pouring it while in a melted 
condition upon a stone flag, an earthenware sink, or anything else cold 
and non-absorbent, which should first be well wetted with water to keep 
the pitch from sticking. About one inch in depth will bea useful thick- 
ness to have the cement, though this again depends on the nature of the 
work, high relief requiring a much thicker bed than low relief. 

It will readily be understood, by the reader, that if a piece of soft 
sheet metal placed face downward on the plastic cement be struck with 
the end of a punch, an indentation will be made on the metal, it will 
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sink into the soft pitch, and, on looking at the face, the indented por- 
tion will be seen to be raised to the same shape as the end of the punch 
employed. Now, as it would be out of the question to have a punch for 
every variety of shape, it has been found better to limit the number of 
tools as much as possible, and to obtain different forms by contiguous 
blows repeatedly applied. To make this matter clear, imagine a punch 
a quarter of an inch thick, with the end slightly convex; this, if ham- 
mered into the metal, would make a small raised knob a quarter of an 
inch across. Now, if a knob or ‘‘boss’’ one inch wide had to be made 
by the use of the same small tool, it would be necessary to strike the 
metal quickly, moving the tool about all the time within the one inch 
limit, so that about a hundred blows would be required to make the inch 
knob. 

For fine work the metal must be made to adhere to the cement face 
downward, by first warming the plate to melt the pitch and cause it to 
stick fast tothe metal. It will also cause a tendency to the use of strong 
language by impatient workers when the plate has to be taken off again. 

To achieve this end 
the metal must be 
quickly warmed all 
over, say with a 
blow lamp or can- 
dle, which melts 
the surface of the 
pitch, allowing the 
plate to be pulled 
off. This part of 
the occupation is 
not the most de- 
lightful one, for 
pitch has a reputa- 
tion of its own for 
sticking closer 
than a brother, 
and, when once it 
gets on the hands, 
will require for its 
removal a liberal 
application of tur- 
pentine, and of that 
soap which will 
not wash clothes. 
Experience teaches 
that the easiest 
way to clean pitch 
off the work is to 
let some one else 
do it; he will find 
that his most active 
and inexpensive 
helpmeets will be 
Boox=CovER By Miss Frances Macponatp _—iparaffin spirits and 
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coarse sawdust, liberally ap- 
plied. A little hint may be 
found useful for modeling 
coarse work not requiring to be 
stuck down; that is, to dust the 
surface of the pitch with flour 
to prevent the pitch sticking. 

Being now acquainted with 
the general principles of the 
process, a few details of meth- 
ods may be useful. There 
are, broadly speaking, two ways 
of working in repoussé; be- 
sides one very commonly used, 
which I can only class as 
‘*bastard’’ repoussé. This 
latter is much in vogue with 
‘*home-art workers,’’ and the 
practitioners of so-called vil- 
lage industries. The first and simplest 
method is to draw or transfer the out- 
lines of the design on the face of the 
metal, and afterward to go over the 
same lines with a chisel-edged tool 
called a ‘‘tracer.’’ This preliminary 
having been observed, the next thing 
is to raise the ornament; so the metal 
must be placed face downward on the 
cement as previously described, and the 
requisite modeling done by hammering 
depressions corresponding to the re- 
quired relief down into the pitch. This 
is where the ‘‘ judgment’’ comes in; it 
is quite useless to write of ‘‘how’’ it , 
may be done, because everything will 
depend on the knowledge of ornament 
and modeling possessed by the manip- 
ulator, who, if he knows what shape he 
intends to make, will not be very par- 
ticular what kind of tools he uses. One 
piece of advice, however, may be given 
to the amateur, that is, to use always 
the largest tools possible. This, I be- 
lieve, applies to all the arts alike, and 
conduces to general breadth of effect. 
Let us now suppose that the ornament 
is all raised—or sunk as it appears on 
the back; and that a veil has been 
drawn over the process of taking off 
the metal and cleaning it, with its at- a* ¢ 
tendant discomforts. The ground be- CLocK 


tween the ornament will ; probably Dy Mae Paances Macpemase 
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require leveling back, 
and then if the work 
is being done by con- 
tract at a low figure 
it might be consid- 
ered finished, but for 
really ‘‘ workman- 
like ’’ work, the whole 
ornament ought to 
have the modeling 
carefully corrected, 
from the front this 
time, the back being 
put on the pitch 
again. The work may 
thus be carried to 
an exquisite degree 
of finish if required, 
eare being taken not 
to fritter away its 

quality. 
Large pieces of 
FROM THE GUILD OF HANDICRAFT work, such as panels, 
sereens, ete., will 
have to be done in successive portions, as the metal works loose and 
springs off the cement when more than a few square inches has been 
done, necessitating relaying on the pitch. Work of any considerable 
size is always diffi- 
eult for a novice, as 
the metal will per- 
sist in becoming 
‘¢ buckled ’’ or twist- 
ed, and it is difficult 
to straighten it again. 
To be able to execute 
bold relief, and yet 
retain the approxi- 
mate straightness of 
a plain sheet is the 
mark of a craftsman. 
It might perhaps be 
consoling to the be- 
ginner who has made 
a ‘‘flat’’? panel which 
looks like the blade 
of a screw propeller, 
or who covers a door 
or screen with re- 
poussé sheets all 
crooked and crinkled 

on the edges and on FIRE SCREEN WITH ENAMEL 

the plain parts, to be By ALEXANDER FISCHER 
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told that it is ‘‘quaint’’ and has much more character than if it were 
level, yet to an unprejudiced mind such an opinion has a flavor of 
sophistry. Personally I should not care to hear a Chopin nocturne 
rendered by a schoolboy and to have it said that because his inten- 
tions were good his blunders improved the piece. There is much 
danger that ‘‘craft’’ may forget the quality of design, but there is quite 
as much fear that ‘‘design’’ may ignore the value of craft. I should like 
also to apply the foregoing remarks to what I have designated as ‘‘bas- 
tard repoussé.”’ 

This class of work has as its chief merit the dual fact that it is 
very easily done, and looks fine for the money; besides which it needs 
no particular skill beyond the ability to make a good outline design. 
The metal (and the thinner it is the better for this purpose), is placed 
face upward on the cement; the design outline is then marked on and 
gone over with avery blunt thick tool, which being done somewhat 
heavily, and on very soft pitch, sinks the outline down and leaves the 
actual ornament somewhat rounded in consequence, without any further 
modeling being absolutely necessary. That is all there is in it; and 
that, forsooth, is called repoussé, or euphemistically, ‘‘ beaten metal.’’ 

The second process I consider the best, perhaps because it is the 
more difficult. The metal must be placed face downward on the cement, 
and the ornament worked down into it without having been previously 
indicated on the front. This method leaves the artist freer to make 
his outline in harmony with the modeling of the form, which is not so 
easily possible in the first-mentioned process. If a sharp outline” is 
required, it may be made after the relief is finished. The front, of 
course, should be remodeled afterwards exactly as described above. 

JAMES SMITHIES. 
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SOME ENGLISH COTTAGES 


HE man who plans to build a small house needs more help than 

the man who means to erect a palace. The cottager often feels 

that he cannot afford an architect, and unwise and foolhardy as 

it is, he proceeds to give such instructions as he can to his 

builder and goes ahead blindly. For this concrete examples are what 

are needed. It is not sufficient to say that a small house must be simple, 

unpretentious, and if possible picturesque. Some of the most interesting 

small houses are those done in England. Architecturally those done in 

our own country are perhaps as correct, but there is a kind of comfort- 

able and homely quaintness about our cousins’ cottages which we rarely 

attain here. Furthermore, we have not yet in this country been con- 

vineed, even to the extent they have in England, that the smallest house 
is worthy of being made artistic, picturesque, and if possible original. 

The houses at Walton-on-Thames, designed by Mr. Cyril E. Power, 
could be called workmen’s houses. They contain little more than the 
absolute essentials; indeed, they lack conveniences which the American 
house of the same size would always have. But there is a certain dis- 
tinctiveness and style about them which it is a pleasure to find in a cot- 
tage probably built for renting purposes only. The second story is 
placed entirely in the roof, at once giving a special character to the 
house and at the same time reducing the expense. The lower story is of 
stock brick, rough-casted, the roof of greenish Tilberthwaite slate, and 
the woodwork is all painted white. The deep lead aprons to the dormer 
fronts over the entrance doors are to be relieved by repoussé decoration. 
The brick used is a yellow brown, so that the red chimney pots are use- 
ful in adding a note of bright color. Altogether, built as they are near 
the river, with the division and side hedges and the quaint little bird- 
house in the kitchen yard, the houses are most attractive. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s design for a cottage at Rickmansworth brings 
one immediately into a larger establishment. The house is nevertheless 
a small house, in design as well as dimension, and is quite without pre- 
tensions. It is solid and comfortable, unusually simple and well bal- 
anced in appearance. The only especial decoration is the half-timbered 
gable ends, but the red tiles of the roof and the duller color of the 
brick walls make it sufficiently gay. The arrangement of this house 
would be distinctly unusual in America, for where we should undoubt- 
edly place a small reception-room the English architect has put the 
scullery. But if the garden in the rear can be made prettier than the 
street, there is every reason for the outlook from the drawing-room and 
dining-room windows being in that direction. 

In Mr. Shekleton Balfour’s design for a small country house and 
garden we arrive at something almost spacious. The exterior is entirely 
half timbered, and the window-shutters, built solid with the heart-shaped 
loopholes in medisval fashion, add to its unusual appearance. The 
rambling and irregular lines of the house would almost suggest its having 
grown gradually by additions at different periods. The formal garden 
in front is suggestive of what may be done with a small plot of 
ground. 
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HE suburbs of Philadelphia are being well built up with small, 
inexpensive houses, designed and planned with considerable 
taste and forethought. Large tracts of wooded land have been 
made into allotments, and thus the suburban dweller has not 

only good roads, sewerage, lighting, and the various advantages of town 
life, but as well the fine old trees and the many other natural beauties 
of the country. 

The houses have been for the most part designed by architects of 
good standing who have been willing to put their best work into these 
small houses, to study the needs of the location, and the necessities of 
their clients. The result has not been the common suburban houses, 
ugly, many colored and poorly built conglomerations, but houses 
designed in established styles of architecture, built of well-selected 
materials and in pleasing proportions. 

The house described is one of the most attractive in a neighborhood a 
few miles from town. It is built of stone to the second story, and 
shingled above that. The porches are covered with climbing vines, and 
there are trees around it many years older than the house itself. Alto- 
gether there is an air of stability and age which, as can readily be 
appreciated, lends the house a charm hard of attainment. The solid 
and simple style of the architecture, with the quaint diamond-shaped 
panes in all the windows, reminds one of some of the smaller stone-built 
houses in the English country. 

The interior, though small, is well arranged for comfort and conven- 
ience, and for economy as well. And the first principle of economy in 
house furnishing is not that one should avoid having expensive things, 
but that one should avoid having many things. It has taken us many 
years to see this. Sixteen car-loads of cheap, ill-made and ill-designed 
furniture will never furnish any house, however small, while a few well 
chosen articles will. Many people seem to think that in furnishing a 
small house one should try to show how easily one could have furnished 
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a larger one. Small rooms are papered with such large-figured designs 
that they seem even smaller than they are; they are so crowded with 
furniture and bric-d-brac that they become nothing short of a maze to 
the unfamiliar visitor. The crowded and careless style of furnishing was 
the inevitable reaction from the stiff formality of the haircloth and 
chromo days. It is langhable now to remember that once it was consid- 
ered almost a crime to have vases in pairs, or to hang two pictures on a 
level with each other. Now the grace and comeliness of order and sym- 
metry are again asserting themselves and our houses are being cleared 
of much unneces studio frippery. 

On entering the hall one feels that this house can claim a certain 
individuality which comes from restraint. The general tone and color 
scheme throughout the house is quiet, though not somber. Reliance has 
been placed on rich solid colors, rather than on gay designs either 
in papers or carpets. The walls and ceiling of the hall are papered in 
old gold; the woodwork and stairway are chestnut colored with a stain 
made of burnt Turkey umber and dark green, which harmonizes well 
with the yellow of the walls. The entrance door made of simple long 
planks has a little Gothic opening at the top, filled with glass. There is 
very little furniture in the hall; a small oak table supporting a lamp, 
and a genuine heavily carved Flemish chair, more quaint, perhaps, than 
beautiful. The floor is covered by two good Persian rugs, rich and soft 
in color. On the wall to the right of the entrance door hangs a mounted 
deer head with crossed foils above it, and opposite are some old English 
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THE, DINING-ROOM 


hunting pictures framed in dark oak. A plaster cast here and there 
completes the furnishing. 

You enter the reception room from the hall through a wide opening 
hung with corduroy curtains of a rich red. This room is treated in old 
rose. The walls are covered tothe picture molding with paper of a 
strong shade of this color, and the ceiling is tinted in the same color in 
a lighter shade. The floor has on it a large Bokhara rug of that rich 
deep crimson which combines so well with old rose. With such a solid 
color foundation, if one may use the expression, it is safe to build up a 
room in lighter colors, such as old rose and pale green. The mahogany 
chairs are covered with a pale green stuff, and the same color is used in 
the window curtains. There is not much furniture in the room; chairs, 
a simple mahogany table with Delft lamp on it, a mahogany music rack, 
a curious carved piece which was picked up in a Philadelphia pawnshop. 
On the walls are some good water colors in gilt frames which make a 
pleasant contrast against the rose wall. The glimpse of the drawing- 
room which is had in the picture looking toward the entrance door is 
not the most fortunate one that could be had. Taking in no windows, 
and including instead of the fireplace a hot-air register (a thing which 
no artistic endeavor has ever succeeded in making beautiful) it catches 
perhaps the least interesting and least livable corner. 

With the dining-room the photographer has been more successful, 
and one gets a picture of a compact, artistic and stylish room. The 
opening from the hallway is hung with red corduroy. The walls are 
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papered in olive green to_the plate rail, and the portion above this and 
the ceiling is tinted about the color of dark buckskin, the combination, 
as its owner aptly suggests, being that used in the foresters’ costumes 
in ‘‘Robin Hood.’’ Against the yellow above the plate rail above each 
door stand some pieces of blue and white Chelsea ware, coming out 
splendidly against the clear background. 

The furniture and the woodwork in this room are dark Flemish oak. 
The table has a dark pedestal and claw feet. The chairs are leather 
seated, with brass nails studded around the edge. There is a massive 
sideboard, with the rich carving which seems more suitable in Flemish 
oak than in almost any other wood. In the end of the room from which 
the photograph is taken there isa bay with leaded glass casement 
windows hung with plain white curtains. Opposite on the wall above 
a plain and useful little serving-table hangs a Flemish cabinet filled with 
the daintiest and finest pieces of china which the household possesses. 
They look well against the background of dark wood. 

The second floor hall is papered like the lower hall. On this floor 
there are two bedrooms, a bathroom, and a living-room. The principal 
bedroom is perhaps the most successful room in the house, and the 
scheme for papering it is unusually ingenious and attractive. The paper, 
which is a pink stripe with a Dresden flower design, is mitred both at top 
and bottom and so forms panels all around the room. Any careful 
paperhanger can do this and the result is novel and charming. The 
window curtains are pink, with a small white figure worked on the edges. 














A BEDROOM 


The bed is mahogany, an old French rolled*top over five feet wide, with 
claw feet. The bureau is bulge-front inlaid mahogany, with old brass 
hardware. The carpet is dark green, without figures. The afternoon 
light coming through the pink curtains makes this room a delightful 
place for a-siesta. The guest room is papered in blue paper, with a 
blue and white ceiling. A bay forms one end of the room, hung with 
blue curtains; the carpet is solid color, old gold. The living-room does 
not belie its name. The walls are papered in sealing-wax red, and the 
ceiling is covered with a rich brown paper, coming down as far as the 
picture molding. Over the windows, and in the bay on one side, are 
shelves supported by plaster gargoyles stained a dark brown; these 
shelves are filled with pieces of Mexican pottery, green Japanese pot- 
tery, some old pewter plates and blue and white Moorish vases. On 
the walls hang several studies in oils painted by the owner; also some 
Platina prints, one of Rembrandt’s heads, a Daubigny, and a Corot. A 
large oak table with a shelf underneath occupies the center, and on this 
are some pieces of Rookwood, a brass and copper lamp and books. One 
end of the room is filled with a bookcase designed and built by the 
owner; above this hangs Vedder’s head of Lazarus. The chairs are 
covered with red leather. The floor is covered with a rug carpet of solid 
red. From the windows in this room the view is beautiful, for the house 
is located on a hill and one can see several miles across the country. 
OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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color of nature, and therefore the expression of normality. The 

housekeeping period after Christmas—not to be irreverent— 

might be typified in some such manner; for, without. being 
colorless, it has a certain monotony of tint. 

The children, of larger, smaller and middle-sized growths, have 
returned to their respective schools and colleges, and their ravages may 
now be surveyed and repaired at leisure. The dinner season is supposed 
to be upon us, and its accustomed rigor, and the house must be in 
waiting order every minute. It is, also, as if to aid in the general 
career of expenditures, the time of sales of linen for the table, and a 
fitting moment, therefore, at which to replenish the stock. 

A good rule is not to let it run down, by making small replenish- 
ments as they are needed; but it is a rule almost impossible not to 
break, for the housekeeper of average means usually puts off buying 
that which she does not actually suffer for until she does suffer for it. 
‘‘Economy,’’ says the ridiculous Jerome, ‘‘is not buying what you want, 
when you want it, in order that you may be able to buy what you don’t 
want when you don’t want it.’’ The reasoning, though intricate, affords 
a grim satirical solace to those who go without things, for intangible 
future needs, like tablecloths. Still, it is hard to conjure up anything 
that a housekeeper does not want at one time or another. 

Have you got glue in the house—glue that is not all dried up in the 
bottle, that is, and that will not require a January thaw and soakings for 
days (that crack the bottle) to put it in working order? 

Have you got scissors to cut wire with, so as not to spoil your best 
ones, when a wire has to be severed in ahurry? Are you provided with 
labels, and tags, and tacks, and a screw-driver? The time is coming 
when you will need one or all of these things. The boys have left your 
own private tack-hammer somewhere, the one you marked with your 
name, ‘‘not to be taken away,’’ and it can’t be found. All the scissors 
are broken or rusted; there is not a paper of pins in the house. Your 
work-basket has been raided so many times by the girls that there is not 
a ‘spool of black silk’’—that vade mecum—not any ‘‘60 cotton.” 
And anybody knows that a house without ‘‘medium black silk,’’ ‘‘60 
cotton” (and ‘‘No. 8 needles” may be added to this fateful list) is a 
house of squalor and utter misery. How little men realize that their 
whole happiness at home, and much of their comfort abroad, depends 
upon such tiny matters as hardly even come under their lordly notice! 


Teer: season in the church is marked by green, as being the 
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But even as a man’s office down town without a stamp or a sheet of 
paper, so is a woman’s home (which is her business office) without a 
‘‘needleful’’ of the right size of thread. 

‘‘Madam,” exclaimed a masquerading man in some play, who was 
pretending to be a dressmaker’s apprentice so that he could find his 
sweetheart, or escape somebody, ‘‘could you oblige me with a mouthful 
of sewing twine?’’ It needless to state that the sex of the impostor 
was immediately discovered. Men do not even know the true nomen- 
clature of women’s handicraft. Basting cotton is a sealed book to them. 
They do not know the difference between a No. 1 needle and a 
bodkin, and mingle the uses of both. 

The housekeeper who understands house plants, and can make them 
grow, and grow just enough, and bloom, and everything, is in her hour 
of triumph now. At this particular juncture there is a longing for 
green things and flowers in everybody’s heart, though it is often an 
unconscious longing. Flowers are still expensive, and are very short 
lived, when they are kept on ice. Besides, all are not belles, and, 
strange as it may appear, the women who get no flowers are often the 
greatest lovers of then 

It is a popular fallacy that ‘‘anybody’’ can have plenty of house 
plants, in flourishing condition, who will take a very little trouble. 
Thousands of unsuccessful amateur florists can testify to the contrary. 
It may sound foolish, but there are many for whom, as the saying is, 
‘flowers will not grow For these it is one long bill of futile expense. 
The best way to do, if you are one of these Jonahs with flowers, is to 
let a good florist provide you with palms and India-rubber plants and 
other ornamental shrubs at a fixed charge for renting, and then renew 
them with others when they show signs of drooping. This is often 
done, and although it not cheap, it is more so than struggling and 
buying odd slips that will not grow and worrying and wasting time over 
them. 

Private conservato1 are out of fashion; that is, except as head- 
quarters for supplying flowers for the table and the rest of the house. 
A gentleman who for years has spent large sums on his greenhouses, 
complains that nobody ever sees the inside of them except the gardeners. 
‘Tf I were to ask one of my daughter’s friends to walk in the conserv- 
atories she would think it an infliction,’’ he said, ‘‘and my daughters 
would tell me I was too old-fashioned to live.’’ Yet he has graperies 
and an orchid house, and real wonders in floriculture. So occasionally 
a beautiful specimen is brought in the house, and there it draws 
attention—but nowhere else. 

But there are th ppy women, stay-at-homes, mostly, who are 
blessed by real ‘‘luck’’ with plants, and have but to look at a stalk 
and it buds like Aaron’s rod. One of these devotees saw a few rustling 
twigs, which had formerly been arosebush, and was regarded as dead by 
the person who seen it ‘‘wizzle’’ under her careful mismanagement. ‘‘Give 
it to me,’’ she said, and took it home. A month after she presented the 
former owner with ap ct little rose, and showed to her astonished 
eyes a fat, sturdy bush, covered with buds. ‘‘What did you do to it?” 
inquired the disgusted failure. ‘‘I washed the roots in boiling water,”’ 
was the answer; | I did’’—something else and something else. She 
had the ‘‘knack,” that was all, and knew and loved flowers. There is 
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nothing prettier than that woman’s rooms, filled as they are in winter 
with growing things. 

‘‘You have promised a chat about bachelors’ houses and apartments,’’ 
writes an impatient correspondent; ‘‘do give us some points on those.” 
The subject is a large and important one, and growing every day. 
More bachelors keep house, and more are ambitious to have presentable 
establishments. It is no longer the case that excuse is made for 
unmarried men when things are slouchily managed in their entertaining. 
They have the same facilities, and often fuller purses than their married 
brothers, and this added advantage that maid-servants adore them, and 
will use common sense, judgment and even executive ability that they 
never display in their dealings with women. 

Men are out all day, to begin with, and are not ‘‘all the time fussing 
around,’’ as the ladies of the back-stairs express it. They may give a 
sudden order for dinner to be prepared for six people, at the last 
minute, but there are perquisites in that, and after a time the cook is 
prepared for any and every such emergency. Butchers and grocers love 
these establishments, and there will come a time probably, when 
bachelors’ calls will receive first attention, and who knows that they do 
not now? 

Two bachelors of average responsibilities—that is to say, who do not 
consider themselves immune from the duty of returning civilities when 
within their power—can live on $150 a month, if that sum does not 
include the washing of shirts. It does not include club dues, nor 
luncheons down town, but neither does any housekeeping scheme. The 
sum allows for a rent of $45 to $50, one maid, who is also housekeeper, 
and a saving of dinner when one is asked out (for the other is expected 
to go too.) Dinner parties of four and six—without champagne—come 
easily under this schedule, and no one can complain that the allowance 
is not a very small one for the comfort it gives. These figures are 
vouched for by two sets of housekeeping bachelors, but, as both pairs 
asseverated, it depends upon the servant. She must be interested in 
making the most of her allowance, and honest and willing. Others, 
again, declare that the allowance is not so small that great care need be 
used, and that a maid might make a good thing out of it. Then more 
say it can’t be done at all! And there you are. 

Clubs which entertain ladies occasionally, and country clubs, to 
which ladies belong, have opened the eyes of housekeeping men to a 
great extent, to the needs of visitors who require pins and hairpins, and 
powder and curling-tongs. Club dressing-rooms boast all these acces- 
sories now-a-days. It is quite as luxurious to dine at a club, for there is 
no longer that scrambling about or groveling on the floor for a pin, or 
summoning the cook to get a needle and thread. And so it is in 
bachelors’ houses. A lady goes to the dressing-room, before dinner, 
with the feeling that she can do up her hair all over again and not suffer 
for any adjunct. To those who deplore this state of things, recognizing 
in it a bar to matrimony, since men can be so luxurious at clubs and 
entertain like married men in their own houses, it may be said that in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, men do not marry for ‘‘all the 
comforts of home,’’ but for altogether different reasons, and will 
continue to do so in spite of obstacles put in their way. 

When one has said that there is no difference between a man’s and a 
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OR the knowing ones, modern cut glass has had, with a few excep- 
tions, little or no attraction, and we welcome the appearance, both 
for table and ornament, of the many varieties of English blown glass, 

as also the beautiful samples of Bohemian and German manufacture to 
be seen now in our best shops. Some tall vases with covers, as well as 
smaller and varied shapes of the latter, are particularly strong in color 
and design. These pieces would be very sympathetic with a Flemish 
dining-room, or even with one treated in painted wood, but not so 
desirable with mahogany. For the Chippendale or Heppelwhite room 
a very beautiful English table glass is shown. It is cut in large 
sort of bevels the width of a dinner knife, is of most exquisite 
crystal glass, and has a sweetness and quaintness irresistible to the 
general housekeeper. There are also some interesting specimens of 
blown glass of English manufacture. One design recalls itself to our 
mind especially—an orchid of 
pale green blown in between 
white glass, and the shapes hav- 
ing this design are most happy. 
But choice in selection must be 
emphasized, as the mercantile 
spirit is too rampant at the pres- 
ent era to induce manufacturers 
to do a few good patterns, repro- 
ducing them until they become 
staple rather than each year 
bringing out a novelty, until the 
one or two really beautiful orig- 
inals are so tampered with that 
people of discrimination hesitate 
to buy the exceptional good piece 
from out the mass of meretricious 








novelties that are predominant in | 
this special ware. It would seem 
better, in matters beautiful, to 
have smaller shops, buy less 
bric-A-brac, and allow the cre- 
ative genius to work more 
slowly. 
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“THERE seems to be a sort of epoch of iridescent wares these days. 

| Glass, porcelain, pottery, and metal workers all produce largely 

the iridescent eff , which, with the run-together color decor- 
ation, seem to appeal to the professional and amateur alike. 

There is a wonderfully beauti- 
ful new ware called “‘Golfe Juan.’? © (emma 
It is strongly iridescent ed, but ' 
with marvelous designs 1tunning 
through the colors which in them-? 
selves are not to be scribed, 
but must be seen to be fully ap-° 
preciated. Color upon or, lines 
and tints changing in a bewitching ' 
fashion, and out fron e glow 
of color shapes itself a landscape 
or beautiful flower arrangement. 
The colors are at on ft and” 
metallic, and blended beyond the? 
fairest dream of a color scheme. 

This ware, we are told, is made* 
on the shores of the Gulf of Juan * 
near Cannes, France. The process 
was discovered by Clement Mas- 
sier, purely by accident, as is so 
often the case. 
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CreparR Rapips, Ia. 

We are building a very simple little cottage. The dining-room and living-room 
having north exposures, must, of course, have warm color schemes. I had thought 
of yellow for the dining-room, with matting beneath the chair rail. I desire plain 
walls for living-room, as a better background for pictures. Is tinting of plaster satis- 
factory unless done by an artist? 

In furniture I would like only pieces that are very good of their kind and of 
designs that will never be ugly because simple and well made. This is only a tem- 
porary home, and I wish to buy with some thought of the future. In the living-room 
I have planned to have a round mahogany table, so comfortable to sit about; and I 
have a quaint little mahogany stand and also a desk. 

For hall and living-room I shall have Oriental rugs. All the floors are hard-wood. 
What woods do you advise for finishing of the rooms? Would you think paneling 
ivory or using cypress best? The house is to be stained a dark brown, with ivory 
easements, porch, ete. Do you approve of that, and would you vary the color or 
shades on upper and lower stories, or have one solid color, shingles and siding? 

Is it possible to procure back numbers of THE House BEavTIFUL? I should much 
like the August number, 1897, Volume II, with an article ‘‘Concerning the Dining- 
room.’’ 

MRS. W. C. C. 


“The dining-room would be attractive, done in ‘‘yellow with matting beneath the 
chair rail.’’ The ceiling in this arrangement should be a lighter color; the picture 
molding and chair rail also should be two shades of yellow. Instead of yellow for the 
walls, a saffron would, we think, be stronger and richer, and makes a charming back- 
ground for blue-and-white china, or indeed any china. Tinting is fairly satisfactory 
when mixed or directed by an artist; it chips easily, however, and mars more easily 
than paper or burlap. We have lately done some rooms, tinted on paper, and it was 
quite satisfactory, but, of course, in a new house would cost more. The furniture for 
this room might be of oak-stained cypress, or of pine painted green. The woodwork 
the same. We highly indorse the illustrations given in the article mentioned, of the 
August number 1897, Volume II of THE House BEAvuTIFUL. The top of the table 
should extend, however, beyond the under framework six or more inches to admit of 
sitting about the table more comfortably. A cover of golden brown, edged with gilt 
galloon, and cushions of the same color for the chairs, tied on with inch-and-a half rib- 
bon, would prove very attractive. It is rather radical, but we should like for this 
after-the-Duteh sort of room, the table made a long enough one to admit of as many 
guests being seated as the room is supposed to accommodate, and using for everyday 
a linen centerpiece, with doilies or two long strips of heavy linen with tape lace on 
either end. The family meal may be laid in the center or at one end. This plan is 
really more economical and practical, and we think more charming than the usual 
large tablecloth so expensive and so difficult to have eared for, and admits of the 
disuse of the ugly extension table. The living-room may be Indian red or green, pre- 
ferably the latter, with ivory-white painted woodwork. Your mahogany pieces with 
the Oriental rugs and a real fire on the hearth will warm even a north room. From 
this green room, the small hall ought to be of Indian red and woodwork like living- 
room. For the nursery we would suggest shellacked woodwork and some blue and 
white, or the gay colored (Walter Crane designs) paper. In the correspondence of 
THe House BEAUTIFUL, January, 1898, Volume III, are some suggestions for the 
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nursery that possibly woul 
the house a ‘‘dark brown, 
we should not advise shad 


Our den or library is t 
facing west and south. T 
low bookshelves on two sid 


are three feet six inches hig 
and what color would you pa 


red burlap and woodwork 
ceiling? There is no corni 

The door to closet ur 
putting a couch before it a1 


all right also to put matti1 


not taken up by bookshelv« 

The windows open to t 
except enough of them for 
use shades, and what color 
at doors now 


Red burlap would be 
dark red also, not umber, 
the spaces sadly; 
but stained red if of hard 


red, the former if the roo1 
curtains may cor 
A cornice would be a great 


‘‘Bagdad’’ 


use the money intended for 
side wall, as the ceiling i 
should be colored the color 


We cannot recommend 


small a compartment; if j 
placed on the walls to forr 
breadth to the dimensions 
are no bookshelves will | 
graphs, pipes, ete. - 
excellent plan if you can 
the curtain and couch in f1 
The suggestion to tak 
for a screen at the bottor 
white muslin curtains 01 


center. 


Closi1 


T 


In No. 2, Volume II 
walls and hedges, menti 
cheaper material, such as 
ing in a climate such a 
extremes of heat or cold, 1 
richer furniture in a living 
ture were black oak? 

In No. 6, Volume II, 
running the length of tl 
Will you be kind enough t 
they can be secured? 


We have made ingu 
but have failed to find an 
a climate of great humidit 
from pure Portland cemer 


the bool 
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ply to the above plan. The staining of the outside of 
ivory casements and porch,’’ will be quite right; and 
eferring a solid color. 








Mr. Morris, N. Y. 
y twelve feet, ceiling ten feet, and has two windows 
woodwork now is painted white. I am going to put 
the room, from living-room door to closet door. They 
Would you have shelves and woodwork of same color, 
or stainthem? I had thought I would like the room in 
k, either umber or very dark red. How would you do 


stairs I thought of concealing for the present by 
ilraping some india cotton prints over it. Would it be 
dado surmounted by shelf-molding on parts of wall 
1d couch? 

loor with inside blinds. I intended to take blinds off, 
reen at bottom about two feet six inches. Would you 
lso curtains for window? I have two Bagdad curtains 


L. L. G. 


good for your ‘‘den,’’ but the woodwork ought to be a 
so small a room too great variety of coloring cuts up 
lves would be better painted red if made of soft wood, 
d. The ceiling may be of deep cream, or of a lighter 
a little dark and used much by daylight. Again, the 
out better in a room not quite so entirely in monotone. 
idition to your little room, and it is suggested that you 
lado for a cornice instead; let it come well down on the 
ttle high for the proportions of the room. The cornice 
the ceiling and walls. 
lado, as it would seem too ambitious a treatment for so 
sire, a molding painted red like the woodwork may be 
chair rail; this will help to lower the ceiling and give 
e side walls. A narrow shelf on the sides where there 
very well indeed, and will prove most useful for photo- 
he closet door underneath the stairs would seem an 
nge not to use the closet often. There is no objection to 
of it. 
the inside shutters of your windows, leaving a portion 
excellent; there should be cream-colored shades and 
1em, both made narrow if the windows open down the 








New York CIty. 


Tue House Beavutirut, Mr. Coleman, in his article on 


rick and stone only as materials for walls. Is there no 
o or adobe, for this purpose? Is adobe sufficiently last- 
of the Northern Pacifie Coast, where there are no 
great humidity? Would you advise using mahogany or 


m of which the woodwork and principal pieces of furni- 


correspondence department, you speak of the long rod 
ndow as the proper fastening for casement windows. 
lain the construction of this more fully, or tell me where 


A. M. U. 


as regards materials to be used in the building of walls, 
iable information concerning the durability of adobe in 
\ very good substitute, however, is a rough plaster made 
i sharp sand, put upon expanded metal laths instead of 
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wood. This treatment of outside walls is perfectly safe anywhere except in an 
intensely hot climate. We should prefer using wicker, painted black, rather than 
mahogany with black oak furniture. 

In regard to the fastening for casement windows referred to in your letter, we 
would say that they may be found in all first-class hardware shops, but as yet are not 
popular enough to be manufactured in the cheaper materials. They are known as the 
‘‘Espagniolette’’ rod, are made of brass and come in three styles. The heaviest cost- 
ing $6 a window, the next weight $4.50, and the lightest, more suitable for closet 
doors than windows, may be had for $2.25 a fixture. The length of window makes no 
difference in the cost. These fastenings are only made to order, and take from ten 
days to two weeks for the making. , 








[ should be very grateful for some suggestions in regard to the treatment of an 
old-fashioned ‘house I have taken partly furnished. It should make a pleasant home, 
for the rooms are well arranged and light, but I feel incapable of deciding just what 
touches are needed. The house is low, but one story and a half, with dormer windows, 
white with green blinds; but set among fine trees on a good lawn, so it is quite attrac- 
tive after all. I enclose a rough plan of first floor, with furniture as it now stands. 
To commence with sitting-room and dining-room, which have double door between; the 
woodwork in both rooms is buff and paper brown and gold. The floors are covered 
with matting in the natural color, and the sitting-room has a large rug in which the 
colors are deep red, terra-cotta and green. Would you emphasize the red in sitting- 
room by using curtains of red silk, besides the little white muslin curtains, and have 
a suggestion of green in the dining-room? Or would it be best to take the rug away 
and use either color. There are bordered carpets for those rooms in shades of brown; 
perhaps large rugs made from them would be better than the red rug. What should 
be done with sitting-room door opening upon the broad piazza; leave the shade as it is 
(there are blind doors also), or use muslin on brass rods? Will a Chinese cabinet 
over the buffet be best in dining-room? I wish I knew of some quaint arrange- 
ment for dishes which would carry out the style of the little old-timey house. I 
have a good many good pieces of china in blue and some Dresden. Could some oak 
spindle work I have be used in any way? It used to be on top of low bookshelves 
running along one side of aroom. In the hall the floor is of oak, with rugs and stair 
carpet of brown and yellow, woodwork deep cream, and paper cream with bit of blue. 
As there is large coat closet and no coat rack is needed, what would look best under the 
gas-jet? Would a carved seat, a table or a screen, with tabourette and palm look best? 
The colors in the parlor are blue and yellow, woodwork being cream, paper cream 
and gold, and carpet blue. You will see by sketch there is large fireplace with brass 
andirons and fender. The mantel is black marble, with narrow shelf. Will a window 
seat be best under one of the windows? If so, should it be a corner seat or go straight 
under the window? And what color and material should be used to upholster it? 
Should the French windows opening onto the piazza be left as they are, with shades 
and muslin on rods on lower half? What sort of curtains will look best? The ones now 
in use are long ones of cream linen with heavy lace on edge. I have pretty ones of 
muslin I could use, or would it be worth while to get new ones? I should be glad to 
add some good pieces of furniture if I knew what to get. Cc. W. L. 


The low, old-fashioned house among fine trees sounds attractive enough; the plan 
of interior is also suggestive of ample comfort and homely welcome. The papers, how- 
ever, sound rather discouraging, and if possible should be substituted by fresh ones, 
not necessarily costly, but with a decided tone for each room. No amount of good 
furniture or draperies will entirely kill poor or toneless backgrounds. Supposing these 
walls may be changed, therefore, blue is suggested for the parlor or drawing-room; a 
plain blue (old blue) in cartridge paper or canvas, painted. (A light canvas may be had 
now for twenty-four cents and a heavier at thirty-five cents, and colored, we believe, 
to match any sample sent.) Old blue for the walls or perhaps modified to suit the blue 
in the carpet. On the ceiling a rather bold design in two shades of yellow, a yellow to 
blend with the blue; this may be done, but must be cared for by a competent colorist, 
otherwise this charming combination will be crude and unpleasant. Mahogany furni- 
ture and blue upholstering, with here and there a touch of old rose in cushions, ought 
to make an attractive room. A bit of old blue stuff, velour or damask, bordered with 
gilt galloon, laid fiat on the black marble mantel, with the brass andirons, and if not 
too expensive an old fashioned gilt-framed mirror, two feet high, clear across the 
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chimney-breast will make the 


will add still a good strong 
should be worked over in 
window sills are deep, it wo 
crowded with pots, but hay 
earthen pots that may b« 
deep, slabs of mahogany ma 
the room, if the size of room 
seat would be preferable 
desired, they may be made 
might be transferred to th 


should have ends, be of wood 


As there is a black 

into the hall, and still anot 
of the room. The hall wou 
color, perhaps similar to the 


ions. 


lighter shades in paper. Tl 


for holding wood or heavy 
benches and stout chairs a 
a clear length is quite desira 
impression of those entering 
Living-room.—Passing f 
we think, more pleasing tha 
the rooms. A figured or st1 
good choice. A plain eeilin 
and cornice worked ove! 
living-room. The red of the 


here and there about the r 


galloon to border it, the mah 
other ways, even red silk « 
in this sort of a room. Boo 
better than one, as it is 


mahogany frames without n 


Dining-room.—For this 1 


room, a too sudden transitio 
a continuation of the gre¢ 
decoration and much chin 
on the walls. On the ceil 
as we remember to haves 
must always be colored to 
would not be very quaint 01 


gested that two corner closet 


placed in opposite corners, « 
the room on the right of 
August number of THE Hot 
man, which would be in ex¢ 
may be made three-quart« 
top, or may run quite to the 
a rack, running along the v 
space between the two doo1 
the wall and have a rail alo 
second or third shelf, and wv 
Buff linen shades oug! 


recommended to take off tl 


thing for such draperies 

thin curtain should be the fu 
half. It is possible to have 
If later heavy curtains a 
like the furniture coverin 
French windows far enous 
being pushed back when tl 


the front of the shelf for plates. 
hold a great number of plates, cups and saucers. 
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eplace bright, and a black fur rug before the fireplace 
The cornice, if there is one, and picture molding 

ow or blue to bring wall and ceiling together. If the 
be an addition to keep a plant or two on each sill, not 
ways a bit of green in the charming green or yellow 
now in one or two especial shops. If the sills are not 
substituted. An old-fashioned sofa standing out in 
mits, on one side of the fireplace, isa good. A window 
ving-room or bedroom. If, however, they are greatly 
he drawing-room, instead of the window slabs, which 
ndows of the living-room with good effect. The seats 
inted like woodwork of the room, and have blue eush- 
ntel, another black fur rug in the wide doorway going 
ut the piano would add much to the tone and richness 
be well papered with yellow paper, two shades of one 
iling of the parlor, and a plain yellow ceiling of the 
carved seat or box would be suitable and convenient 


raps, or indeed anything to be had ina hurry. Tables, 


| useful in a hall, but have nothing unnecessary, as 
in an entrance hall and adds much dignity to the first 
house. 

the hall into the living-room, a good green would be, 
i and form a prettier scheme of color looking through 
d green paper in two shades of one color would be a 
this room of the lighter green of the paper, molding 


reens also, would be quiet and serviceable, as befits a 


g could then be met and harmonized by touches of red 
, a cover for the table of dark red, with some dull gilt 
.ny window slabs, eushions on the couch, and in many 


tains at the windows, would, we think, be quite ‘‘jolly’’ 


uses on either side of the dining-room door would look 
Photographs and larger pictures framed in broad 
would be exceedingly nice on these green walls. 
m, opening with such a wide door from the green living- 
m one color to another would be jarring, and therefore 


vould be advisable; only as there is to be some wall 


plain wall would be better—a plain green, therefore, 
some rich, bold- patterned paper, either a large leaf, 

once or some blue-green tone. Picture molding 
ng ceiling and walls together. ‘‘A chinese cabinet’’ 


ffeetive, we think, over the sideboard; instead it is sug- 


made either of mahogany or wood like the room be 
n the left of the living-room door and the other across 
loor going into the pantry. A design was given in the 


BEAUTIFUL in an article on dining-rooms by Oliver Cole- 
nt keeping with the old-fashioned house. 


These closets 

the height of the ceiling, with a big platter or jar on 
ling. With these or without them may be be placed 
ver the divan in the plan submitted quite across the 
he shelf should be grooved, two and a half inches from 
This rack may have a 


) do very well in the different rooms, but it is strongly 
The muslin curtains over these will be the best 
uite enough, we think, for summer furnishing. The 
ngth of the window, however, and not across the lower 
) arranged either on the outside or inside of the shade. 
ired they should be of stuff to tone in with the walls, 
a safe scheme always. They should be hung on the 


ace, 


eyond the window on either side so as to admit of their 


h was needed open. 
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